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himself, and he attracted much attention in
nearby towns, his oratorical effects being
startling, even for a shouting Methodist, and
all the more appreciated for the nautical
similes he was accustomed to use. Father
Taylor, as he was called, raised money in the
South for the purchase of a chapel, assigned
for work among the sailors in Boston, in 1829.
Father Taylor remained in charge until he
resigned in 1868. He visited Europe in 1832
and Palestine in 1842. Father Taylor was a
friend of Emerson from his early days, and
stopped at his house when preaching in Con-
cord. See Life of Father Taylor, including
Bishop Haven and Judge Russell's Life, and
essays by Bartol and Walt Whitman (Boston,
1904) and R. W. Emerson in Atlantic Month-
ly (Aug., 1906).

Taylor, George (1716-81), American manu-
facturer, signer of the Declaration of Inde-
pendence, born in Ireland. He became a
successful iron manufacturer, was a member of
the provincial assembly in 1764-70 and mem-
ber of the Continental Congress in 1776-77.

Taylor, Isaac Ebenezer (1812-89), Ameri-
can gynecologist, born in Philadelphia. In
1851 he was appointed physician to Bellevue
Hospital, in 1861 was instrumental in organ-
izing the Bellevue Hospital Medical School,
and became the first professor of obstetrics in
the school. He founded the New York Medical
Journal in 1868, and for many years was its
editor and general manager. In conjunction
with James A. Washington he introduced the
hypodermic method of treatment by morphia
and strychnia, and was the first American
physician to use the speculum in diseases of
women.

Taylor, Jeremy (1613-67), Anglican di-
vine, born at Cambridge. Laud appointed
him. fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and
in 1638 he was presented to the rectory of
Uppingham, Rutland. In 1642 he published
Episcopacy Asserted. In 1647, three years af-
ter Milton's Areopagitica^ the Anglican divine
published his Liberty of Prophesying. In 1649
appeared The Life of Christ; or, The Great
Exemplar, which is rather an eloquent devo-
tional commentary than a systematized his-
tory. Holy Living appeared in 1650, and Holy
Dying in 1651. The Golden Grove, a devotiona
book, published under the Protectorate, woulc
seem to have landed Taylor in prison, probably
on account of an injudicious preface. He hac
long been maturing his Ductor DuUtantium
a famous work of casuistry, but it did not ap-
pear until 1660. Perhaps of all English prose
writers he is the most poetic.
Taylor, Richard (Dick) (1826-79)* Ameri

can Confederate soldier, only son of Zachary
Taylor, was born near Louisville, Ky. After
the secession of Louisiana he went to Rich-
mond ih command of the Ninth Louisiana regi-
ment of infantry, and served with distinction
under 'Stonewall' Jackson, at whose suggestion
le was promoted to major-general and placed
in command of the district of Louisiana, w. of
the Mississippi. Here he organized an efficient
army, which under his leadership gained victo-
ry after victory, the crowning one being that
gained in conjunction with Kirby Smith at Sa-
>ine Cross Roads, April 8, 1864, which achiev-
ed the defeat of Banks's formidable Red River
expedition. Taylor was next placed in com-
mand of the Department of Alabama and Mis-
sissippi with the rank of Lieutenant-general.
The Civil War had virtually come to a close
when Taylor capitulated to General Canby,
at Citronelle, Ala., on May 4, 1865.
Taylor, Samuel Coleridge. See Coler-
dge-Taylor.
Taylor, Zachary (1784-1850), American
soldier and statesman, the i2th President of
;he United States, was born in Orange co.,
Virginia, on Nov. 24,1784, son of CoL Richard
Taylor, who served as an army officer in the
American Revolution. In 1808 he entered the
army and served with distinction in the Indian
and Mexican Wars. He was promoted to the
rank of major-general during the latter war,
and in September, 1846, with about 6,500
men he attacked the city of Monterey, which
was strongly fortified. After a siege of ten
days and three days' hard fighting the city
surrendered. Most of Taylor's regulars were
then transferred to the new Vera Cruz ex-
pedition under Gen. W. S. Scott, and Taylor
was left with about 500 regulars and 5,000
volunteers to face an army of 21,000 men un-
der the Mexican general Santa Anna. Taylor
fell back from Monterey until he reached a
favorable position near the mountain pass of
Buena Vista. Availing himself of its natural
advantages, on Feb. 22, 1847, ^e completely
repulsed the Mexicans with a loss thrice as
great as his own. (See MEXICAN WAX.)
In June, 1848, the victorious and popular
General was nominated for President by the
Whig Party, and he was successful in the en-
suing election, receiving 163 electoral votes to
127 votes for Lewis Cass, the Democratic
Party candidate. Taylor took the Presidential
chair at a critical period in American history,
for the momentous struggle over the extension
of slavery had already set in. The balance of
power in Congress was held by a small but
active group of Free SoUers, and to avert the
threatened danger to the Union H<*nrv